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ARTICLE IV. 


CaeriTal, PUNISHMENT. 


By 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D. Professor in the Theol. Sem. of the Gen. Synod of the Evan- 
< elical Lutheran Ohurch, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Tax $ubject of capital punisghment has within the last half 
century, arrested not a little attention both from eivilians and 
divines. 'The expansive $pirit of christian philanthrophy, has dif- 
fused much of its influence over the civil and political institutions 
of Europe and America. Like a guardian angel of our race, it 
has watched over every relation of human life, and explored 
Successively almost every avenue of human suffering, undis- 
mayed by the moral corruption and guilt of criminals, undeterred 
by the repulsive exhalations of the prison-house and dungeon. 
It has instructed modern governments to graduate with minuter 
Scales the relative weight, with which their punitive arm should 
fall on conſessed malefactors ; it has taught thousands to pause 
and ponder and hesitate, whether for any amount of crime 
whatever, even for deliberate murder itself, the life of the 
criminal can rightfully be touched. 'The Jitigated aspects of 
this question are intimately interwoven with our views of the 
moral government of Jehovah, whilst their accurate determina- 
tion must exert an important influence on the interests and 
duties of every citizen of the republic. 'The enlightened obser- 
ver beholds. with pleasure in the experimental legislation of our 
country and of Europe, the progressive influence of christian 
philanthrophy ; whilst at the same time he must regard it as a 
matter of the highest moment, alike to the cause of criminal 
jurisprudence and of the christian religion, that this reformation 
be advocated on grounds consistent with the eternal, unchange- 
able principles of truth, as exemplified in the moral govern- 
ment of God, that it be conducted without undue precipitancy, 
that it be not pressed to perilous extremes. | | 

The principal points of practical moment involved in this 
Subject, which may present difficulty to the conscientious mind, 
are these : Is it lawful mm the yo of God to punish the 
deliberate murderer with death? May a christian juror sgn a 
verdict, which will subject a murderer to this most solemn pen- 


_ alty? May a christian judge pronounce the sentence ? In 
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order that light may attend the path of our investigations, we 
Shall Successively direct our attention to the following questions : 

1. What are the several designs of penalties ? 

2. Which of these is the primary design ? 

3. Which of the remaining designs, is the preponderant one, 
in czvel government ? 

4. Which of the two proposed penalties for intentional mur- 
der, is best adapted to effect the primary design of penalties ? 

5. Have human governments a nght to inflict this most 
effectual penalty, in proper cases, by the light of reason ? 

6. Have they this right according to the Old Testament ? 

7. Has this right been revoked in the New Testament ? 

1. All the legitimate designs of penalties may. be resolved 
generically into three. "Their most obvious, natural and uni- 
versal design, we believe, is to promote the observance of the 
laws to which they are annexed, by all who are under obligation 
of obedience to them. But the laws enjoin the discharge of duty 
and the avoidance of crime ; hence this design 1s sometimes 
termed the- promotion or supporting of the honor of the law, 
and at others, deterring men from crime. Again, the discharge 
of their duties by the citizens, advances the public welfare ; 
their avoidance of crime augments the public security ; this 
design of penalties is therefore also represented as the promotion 
of the public good, of the welfare of the community. 

The second design of penalties, 1s restitution to the injured 
party, 4n all cases when 1t can be accomplished in consistence 
with the good of the,community. 

The third design of penalties is the reformation of the crimi- 
nal. 'This ar is indicated by the spirit of christian bene- 
volence, and ought to be regarded by legislators in all practica- 
ble cases. 

2. The inquiry, which of these designs 1s the primary or 
most important one, is of great weight. on account oh+ its influ- 
ence on penal legislation ; and althou oh 50 often misapprehended, 
5eems not to be involved in much obscurity, when attentively 
examined. If the relative importance of these several designs 
to any given individual, be considered, it seems evident that to 


restrain a Person altogether from violation of the laws, 1s cer- - 


tainly a greater benefit to him, than to reform him after. he has 
become a criminal ; just as the prevention of a disease 1s ever 
preferable to its cure. Again, to. secure the person and property 
of an individual entirely from violation, is, 6 or the same reason, 
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hetter than to make restitution after that violation has been 
endured. Hence if this preventive and protective influence 
were exerted no oftener in the community, than restitution and 
2 reformation are, the former would evidently be more important. 
For argument's sake, however, let us suppose these three 
designs to possess equal intrinsic value. 'Their relative impor- 
tance in a civil community or government, will then be propor- 
tionate to the frequency of their occurrence, to- the extent to 
which each one is applicable. And if one be found applicable 
to all the members of the entire community, whilst hs other 
two are confined to a few, that one must undoubtedly be pos- 
sessed of a vast preponderance of importance. We assume it 
as self-evident, that the welfare of two individuals 1s more 
important than that of one ; and that this superiority of impor- 
tance is increased in proportion as we augment the number of 
ersons, whose welfare 1s compared to that of an individual. 
Ko that penalties were intended to exert and actually do 
exert their first design in our classification, that 1s, their restrain- 
ing and protecting influence on the entire community, by pro- 
moting obedience to the laws among all on whom they are obli- 
gatory, 1s evident : 

a) From the .design of government tself. "This, according 
to the dictates of common sense, and the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, is © to protect the governed in the enjoyment 
of their inalienable rights, life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” But all good government consists in the enactment 
and successſul administration of salutary laws ; and the design 
of a government is attained just in proportion as it succeeds in 
having the laws unzversally observed. "The universal observ- 
ance of the laws is therefore also the immediate design of all good 
governments ; and as penalties are attached to v6.ay in order to 
promote their observance, such observance must be regarded as 
Z the direct and primary design. of penalties alsvo. In $hort, the 
& ultimate design of government is the security and prosperity” of 
the entire community ; the observance of the laws is the inter- 
mediate design by which the other is effected, and to which it 
bears the relation of a means to an end ; penalties tend to 
enforce this observance, and therefore become identified in 
design with the ultimate and grand design of government itself.* 
But if one cangn of ponanoes' is identical with that of govern- 
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* Deut. 17: 13. 19: 20. 21: 20, 21. 
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ment itself, namely to promote the welfare of the whole com- 
munity by encouraging universal obedience to the law ; it can- 
not' long be doubted whether this design is more important than 
restitution to the injured party, or the reformation of the crimi- 
nal ; unless we can doubt whether the welfare of the whole. 
community is more important than that of a few individuals. "The 
criminal and the injured party are but as one to ten thousand, 

when compared to the whole community ; and if in the imper- 
fection of human institutions, the interests of some must be in 
any degree overlooked, which will rarely if ever be the case, it 
1s an obvious duty to choose the less of two evils, to prefer 
the interests of the many to that of the few. 

b) Again, that the design of penalties 1s to influence the 
whole community and not the injured or the criminal only, is ev- 
dent from thetr intrinstc nature. They are equally adapted to 
exert their restraining and motive power on the whole commu- 
nity, and possess no peculiarity that has special reference to par- 
ticular individuals. 'The principle in human nature to which 
they appeal, and on which they depend for their motive power 
in regulating our actions, is a principle inherent in our mental 
constitution, and common to every member of the human fami- 
ly, the desire of securing our own happiness and of avording 
pain. The mental nature of criminals 1s essentially like that of 
all other men. In the incipient stages of vice and crime, they 
do not differ from the residue of the community who are restrain- 
ed by these penalties from further advances in smn. All the 
influence of penalties in preventing crime in each individual 
instance, 1s therefore exerted prior to actual violation of law and 
the incurring of the penalty : and even the murderer himself 
may m many previous cases have been deterred by these pen- 
alties from committing the very crime, for which at last he is sen- 
tenced to suffer. Now | in an intelligent government we may 
safely imfer, that the end for which any set of means have a 
manifest and peculiar adaptation, is the one for which they were 
designed. Hence as penalties have such manifest ada LaGon 
to influence the whole community, they were intended for that 


my 

' That penalties contemplate the whole community as the 
applupetets subjects of their influence and not especially those 
who become criminals, or who fall victims to the crimes of others, 
is evident from the fact, that in all civilized nations, it is deem- 
ed necessary, that the penalties $hould be made public as ex- 


whole community. 
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tensively as the law itself. The publication of penalties to 
those whom they are not designed to affect will be admitted to 
be superfluous and unnecessary. Hence, if the reformation of 
the criminal or restitution to. the injured were the only designs 
of penalties, 1t would be unnecessary to publish them to the 
whole community at all. But their publication to the whole 
community 1s judged necessary, by the common sense of all civ- 
ilized nations, hence they must be designed to influence the 

It may, therefore, be pronounced incontestibly evident, that 
penalties do refer to the whole community and contemplate the 
good of the whole. It has moreover been said, that the influ- 
ence which they are intrinsically calculated to exert- on all, 
both criminals and others, in deterring them from crime, 1s equal 
in degree. Hence their restraining influence on/each individual 
of the mullons, who constitute the entire community, 18 as 
uaportant as the restraining influence which they exert on one 
of the few criminals prior to his crine. 'That design of penal- 
ties therefore which contemplates the prevention of crime in the 
whole community 1s incomparably more unportant than the 
two, which affect only a few individuals, aſter they have wolat- 
ed the laws. And again, as the prevention of a man from be- 
coming a criminal, is at least as beneficial, as his reformation 
aſter he has been guilty of crime, the prevention of crime in 
millions of the community is vastly more important than the 
reformation of a few. The fact too that'the infliction of penal- 
ties rarely does produce genuine reformation, diminmishes the 
relative value of their reforming influence. And eternity wall 
decide whether even in the case of the criminal himself, the re- 
Straining influence of the penalty, which in many prey1ous 
occasions preserved him from the crime into which - he at last 
fell, is not in the aggregate of criminals, of more moral value, 
than the few cases of genuine reformation which occur in pris- 
ons and - penitentiaries, "7 

Still ſurther to illustrate this point, for it is a highly impor- 
tant one, let us suppose that our- government should wholly 
abandon the two inferior designs of penalties. Let us suppose 
that the little effort, which has been made to reform the inmates 
of our jails and penitentiaries were discontinued, and not one crim- 
inal were reformed by the punishment inflicted. Let us further 
$Uppose, that in those cases (far less numerous than they ought 
to be) in which restitution is made in the form of damages, the 
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criminal should till incur the pecuniary mulct, but the money be 
paid into the public treasury, or cast into the deep. Is it not 
evident, that our government would nevertheless move on with- 
out any material alteration ? Persons inclined to violate the 
laws are certainly not any more deterred from crime by the fact, 
that the penalties they may incur, will have a tendency to re- 
form them, or will be applied to mitigate the loss of the injured 
party. Is it not clear then, that it is the fear of inconvemience 
to themselves from penalties either corporeal or pecuniary, that 
deters men from violating the. peſgpns or property of others ; 
and, does it not as clearly follow, that nineteen-twentieths of the 
| nag naas from penalties, would still be accomplished, if re- 
ormation and restitution were entirely neglected ? 

But let the hypothetic case be inverted, let us suppose the 
first design of penalties, the enforcement of obedience to the law 
on the whole community, to be abandoned. Let it be publish- 
ed; that no punishment will be inflicted on transgressors to deter 
others from crime, but that the government will make restitu- 
tion to the injured party, and the criminal be taken into an 
abode dntiened only for his reformation, and that no other cor- 
rection will be inflicted than shall be found necessary to effect 
his reform ; and what would the common sense of mankind ex- 
pect as the result? Would not the entire character of our 
civil institutions be changed ? Would not laws be converted 
into mere hortatory admonitions, left to the optional observance 
or transgressIon of each individual ? Would not the majesty of 
the laws be prostrated, would not the person - and property of 
the community become the prey of the more vicious, and all 
government speedily terminate ? With these views the writer 
1s constrained to regard as incorrect the opinion of those highly 
respectable authors,* who place the reformation of the criminal 
before the public welfare, in the catalogue of penal designs. 
If, as Mr. Dymond maintains the spirit of the New Testament 
leads us to regard this end of punishments, (viz. reformation 
of criminals), © as paramount to every other,”f how can we 
reconcile the fact, that this sxame volume represents to us the 
God of love himself as inflicting on the finally impenitent eter- 
nal punishments, punishments whose nature 1s represented as 
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- ® Dymond's Exgays, p. 327. Professor Upham's interesting and 
valuable work, the © Manual of Peace,” p. 227. 
f Dymond's Ex8ays, p. 327, 
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retributive, not remedial, and the eternity of whose duration 
forbids the 1dea of reformation ; unless we suppose that God 
would continue to inflict the punishments of hell upon reformed 
and holy beings, who have become qualified for heaven! If 
according to the spirit of the gospel the primary design of all 
punisghment must.be reformation, then this character must belong 
also to the future punisghment of the wicked, and the amount 
and duration of it will depend, not as the gospel asserts, © on the 
deeds done in the body,” that is, done in this life ; but on the 
pliancy of the sinner when enduring the pains of hell, and the 
* gulf? which the Saviour teaches us in the language of father 
Abraham is © impassable,” will nevertheless be passed by all 
who reform amid their sufferings. 'These inferences though 
perhaps admitted by Mr. Dymond, (a member of the Society 
of Friends), are by no means conceded by. professor Upham 
and other highly respectable and orthodox adyocates of the 
position whence they are deduced. Plausible evasions of the 
inference may also easily be presented ; yet the writer does 
not pang any, which will remove all difficulties from his 
mind. 

3. The inquiry, which of the remaining two designs of penal- 
ties claims precedence in the eyes of the government, as ts more 
+ ne work, restitution or reformation, 1s comparatively of 
inferior moment. If (as we think, has been established) the pri- 
mary design of penalties is to deter the whole community from 
crime ; if this influence is exerted on every- member of the com- 
munity in as great a degree as on the criminal anterior to his trans- 
gression ; if the omission of this design by its government would 
speedily plunge any nation into anarchy and ruin, whilst the omis- 
Sion of both reformation and restriction as motives to influence the 
public mind, would not materially affect the operations of govern- 
ment; it is evident that the latter two designs are incalculably 
less important than the former. Yet should instances occur, 
which we do not suppose possible, in which legilative provigion 
. for restitution to the mjured party, would pats attention to 
t the reformation of the criminal by the civil authorities, we are 

| inclined to the opinion, that in the legislative provisions of the 
government, restitution should haye precedence. . This would 
Seem reasonable from the very design of human governments, 
which is to protect the rights of all ; and because the rights of 
injured and innocent members of the community, ought cer- 
tainly to be preferred to those of criminals who have violated 
OL. X. No. 27. = -- 
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the laws and forfeited their claims to the privileges of citizens. 
It is an obvious and self-evident duty of government to protect 
the person ard property of its obedient citizens ; but the duty 
to reform criminals, though undisputed by us, is certainly more 
remote, and less obviously inyolved in the elementary principles 
of civil government. Again, the second design, restitution, 
ought not to be omitted in order to secure the third, reforma- 
tion ; because its retention is in many cases, admirably adapted 
to promote the first design, which 1s incalculably more impor- 
tant than the third. Few things, we should suppose, would 
more powerfully deter indolent, wicked and malicious men, 
from theft, robbery and murder, than the certamnty (without the 
possibility of the paralyzing prospect of reprieve!) that they 
would be compelled, by hard labor, to earn, and im. addition to 
the costs of prosecution, repay the property stolen, or to 8up- 
rt during hfe the individuals whom his violence disabled, or 
the family which legally depended on him for support. Laws 
judiciously and faithfully carrying out this principle, would go far, 
very far to put an end to theft and robberies, and merit far more 
attention from our legislators than has hitherto been devoted to 
this subject. 
 &. Weare thus naturally conducted to the all important inquiry, 
Which of the two proposed penalties for deliberate murder, 
death or —_— for life, is best calculated to effect the 
primary and mcalculably most important - design of penalties, 


viz. the welfare of the whole community, by deterring men 


from crime, and thus supporting the influence or the honor of 
the law ? | 

Although the establishment of the previous positions, throws 
important hght on this inquiry, and qualifies us for a more 
enlightened and $afe investigation of it, it by no means finally 
decides this question. Persons may go with us on all the pre- 


vious points, and yet differ as to the relative efficiency of these 


two modes of punishment for deliberate murder. - Indeed, we 
ourselves regard the evidence. of these positions, as different mn 
its nature and stronger in its influence, than that which must 


_ decide the inquiry now before us. The former are deduced 
fairly from the 9 admitted principles of all good 
d di 


government human and divine. 'The latter must partly. depend 
on experiments, few as yet in number and scarcely perfect in 


_ probative power. 


In weighing the relative influence of these two. modes of 
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punishment in deterring the community ſrom crime, we ought 
not necessanly to adopt either mode in connexion with all the. 
circumstances, with which it has been combined in any country, 
but we are at liberty to contemplate each in the light-and under 
supposed circumstances most favorable to its efficacy. Whilst 
therefore it is admitted on the one hand, that a spirit of revenge* 
Should never be indulged against a criminal, nor any suffering 
be inflicted, beyond the exact demand of penal justice, - it 1s 
equally evident that the penitentiary system may be divested 
of much of its influence in deterring the community from. crime, 
if we permit an ill-judged humanity to forget the primary design 
of penalties, and convert our prisons into abodes of comfort and 
repose. If the penitentiary system is to, exert its full influence 
it must ever remain * a terror to evil doers ;”” criminals must 
have merely such food and clothing as are necessary for health, 
and every facility for moral reformation should be tendered them ; 
but they ought to be compelled to labor and labor hard, under 
constant supervision to prevent conversation between them by 
day, and be kept im solitary confinement at night. 1t is a well 
a5certained fact, that prisonsin which convicts are herded together, 
and not required to labor, are pleasant abodes to criminals, and 
many after having served out their term, have reiterated crime 
for the express purpose of regaining admission to their former 
abodes! Confinement for life as a penalty for deliberate mur- 
der, 1s therefore not worthy of being named, unless it be com- 
bined with meagre diet, hard labor, rigid supervision by day and 
Solitary confinement at night. 


__ — — — 


* Seneca has not unaptly remarked in regard to corrective pun- 
ishments in genera]: Ipsos (malos) facilius emendabis minore poena: 
diligentius enim vivit, cui aliquid, integri 8uperest. Nemo dignitati 
perdite parcit. Impuniratis genus est, jam non habere poenae locum. 
Civitatis autem mores magis corrigit paucitas animadversionum': facit 
enim consuetudinem peccandi multitudo peccantium, et minus gravis 
nota est, quam turba damnatorum levat; et 8everitas, quod maximum 
remedium habet, assiduitate amittit auctoritatem.—Seneca de Clemen- 
tia, L. i. c. 22. ed. Lips. p. 204: bats 14, | 

And, De Ira, i. 6. he ivculcates the 8ame doctrine, 80 ably advocated 
by the late distinguished jurist and civilian, the Hon, Edward Living- 
8ton, that the laws should know no vengeance. Legum preses civitatis- 
que rector damnatum cum dedecore et traductione vita exegit; non quia 
delectetur ullius poena (procul est enim a sapiente tam inhumana 
feritas), 8ed ut documentum omuium s&int, et qui vivi noluerunt pro- 
desse, morte certe ecoruin respublica utetur. | 
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On the other hand it is equally clear that capital punishments 
have been so generally abused and improperly multiphed in 
most countries, as to be liable, m many mstances, to just objec- 
tion. In England for example, in the days of Blackstone, one 
hundred and sixty different species. of crimes were punishable 
by death. In the reign bf Henry VII, 72,000 persons were 
punished by death, amounting to abou 2000 per annum ! ! How 
entirely public sentiment has mitigated the rigor of penal exe- 
cution in that country, is proved by the fact, that out of 23,- 
700 persons who were convicted of crimes of various grade, 
made capital by the laws of England, from the year 1813 to 
1833, not more than 933 were ovally executed : presenting 
the remarkable Spectacle of about 25 convicts reprieved from 
the gallows, for every one actually executed ! In the greater 
part of the United States only half a dozen crimes are pun- 
ished with death, namely, murder, treason, arson, burglary, 
robbery, and rape; in New Hampshire and Vermont murder 
and treason are the only capital crimes, and 'in the State of 
Pennsylvania nothing but murder in the first degree can be pun- 
. ished with death. Even here we would add some further cau- 
tions, which would diminish the frequency of capital infliction. 
a) Incall cases, where the evidence on which an individual has 
been convicted of deliberate murder is on| y circumstantial or based 
on the testimony of interested or suspicious witnesses ; imprison- 
ment for life should be the punishment, unless, (as 1s the prac- 
tice in some of the Germanic States), the criminal himself con- 
fesses his guilt. b) 'The legal technicalities in the forms of 


indictment and prosecution, Should be 0 changed, that no crim- | 


inal could through the negligence or ignorance of the prosecu- 
tor, entirely escape punishment, if not convicted of murder in 
the. first degree, and thus the jury be tempted to find the pris- 
oner capitally guilty, whilst a single doubt of malice afore- 
thought remained. In every such case of possible doubt, as to 
the certamty of deliberate design, or the degree of malice, im- 
prisonment for life and not capital punishment should be inflic- 
ted, unless the prisoner voluntarily confesses his guilt. c) No 
one $hould | be convicted capitally, whose age and mental 
development are not such as certainly to imply his conscious- 
ness of the. supreme criminality of a wanton destruction of 
human life. ..d) And a new trial should be granted to the con- 
vict, if he.can make it appear, that new evidence i in his ſavor 
has come to light. This also is the practice in some portions 
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of Germany. With these additional restrictions we believe the 
punishment of death for deliberate murder, to be better calcu- 
lated to effect the primary design of penalties, than imprison- 
ment for life even at hard labor. Nearly all the objections to 
capital punishments apply to the abuse of this penalty, and 
may, as they certainly ought to be, obviated. 

a) It is objected that * capital punisghment admits of no 
gradations.” We reply with the xestrictions above indicated, 
it needs none. 'The cases for its application would be only 
those of the highest grade both of guilt and certainty, For all 
others the law should prescribe gradation. 

b) © It admits of no recall'”—As hmited by us it can never 
need any. Instances of unjust execution have doubtless occurred ; 
but, if we mistake not, they would all have been obviated by the 
restrictions recommended. 

nl «Tt lowers the estimate of human life.” 'This also we 
think is true only of the abuse of capital punishment, of its un- 
due frequency, and its infliction for minor offences. 'To fix by 
law the value of human life at the price of a sheep. or horse, as 
is done in England, where stealing these animals is a capital 
crune, 18 certainly unjust and cruel, and calculated to depreciate 
human existence. But the judicious application of this penalty, 
ts reservation/ for the punishment of no other than the very high- 
est grade of human crime, and the cautious restrictions under 
which even here it is applied, show that the government, and 
the nation regard the deprivation of life as the most tremendous 
of all human punishments, and life itself as the most valuable © 
all earthly possessions. | 
Nor can it properly be said, that one murder 1s punished 
by another. 'The life of the criminal, unlike that of his mur- 
dered victim, 1s not destroyed from private or personal malice ; 
but because he has been convicted of the crume, which in the 


_ judgment of, the community, as expressed in the law, is the 


most heinous of which man can be guilty ; and hs life is taken 
with a view to the public good, lest he should repeat that dread- 
ful crime, and in order, by inflicting this highest penalty, to deter 
others from thus violating the rights of obedient citizens. It is 
worthy of note as a case partly analogous, that the sinner's eter- 
nal punishment in hell, also includes in it the inevitable, endless 


continuance of that alienation from God for which he was con- 


demned.; because his just Judge will withdraw all means of 
grace, and all gracious influence from the condemned sinner, 
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e) * It furnishes an undue temptation to exercise the pardon- 
| ing power.” If capital punishment be restricted as above pro- 
d, no pardoning power ought to be admitted in regard to it. 

f) It is liable to abuse for pu s of revenge and tyranny, 
by unprincipled men in times of civil commotion. Such men 
will wait for no excuse of this kind, nor would any be afforded, 
if capital, penalties were confined to deliberate murders. Such 
a penal code could furnish no pretext for the execution of Cice- 
ro, the Gracchi, Seneca, Sidney, Barnevelt, Louis X VI, Male- 
sherbes, and others, whose death under pretended legal sanction, 
has been urged as an objection to capital execution. "The law- 
less and shameſul mobs and lynching processes, which have of 
late disgraced our country, which are an outrage on humanity 
and a reproach to any cevilzzed nation, are more liable to such a 
charge. 

g) © Jurors are often unwilling to convict a murderer because 
the penalty 1s death, and thus the guilty escape punishment en- 
tirely.” Such objection would rarely occur on our plan, and 
in all cases where 1t does, be those cases few or many, confine- 
ment for life would be the result. 

h) Finally, it is alleged, that capital punishments frustrate 
the third design of penalties, the reformation of the criminal. 
The eternal importance of this design we freely admit, but are 
unable to perceive, that its neglect is a necessary incident to a 
judicious system of capital punisghment. "Phe custom which 
prevails in most cathohc countries,* of executing the criminal 
three days after his sentence 1s announced, is certainly a cruel and 
unchristian one. Ample time should always be allowed every 
convict, say from three to six. months, to prepare to meet his 
God. Hence wl'5 -anriva would fall to the ground ; unless it 
be supposed either, that genuine repentance and conversion to 
God require a longer time'; or that the smner though truly con- 
verted is not reconciled to God until by years of good works he 
has attested it to the omniscient Jehovah, or has merited par- 
don. To neither of these views does our judgment assent. On 
the contrary we suppose the major part of conversions occur in 
less than three or s!x months from the time when the sinner 
Sincerely seeks to © work out his salvation with fear and trem- 
bling®” by surrendering his soul into the hands of a gracious and 
merciful God. Whether a few months' respite after conviction, þ. 
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with the certainty of approaching.death, and the attention of a 
faithful minister, would not lead to more conversions than a life- 
time in confinement, cannot perhaps be certainly decided. Yet in 
prison as out of it, length of time encourages procrastination, Ab- 
solutely solitary confinement often produces sickness, madness, or 
death ; labor and company present diversion ; and neither seems 
to furnish special facilities for turning the soul to God. 

We have thus reviewed the several objections to capital pun- 
ishments, and found that though important, they apply only to 
the abuse of this penalty, and may, as =_ certainly ought, all 
to be obviated by suitable restrictions. e are thus prepared 
for the unencumbered inquiry, which of the two proposed pen- 
alties, with the limitations suggested, is best calculated to ac- 
complish the primary design of their institution. 'That capital 
punisghment merits the preference, we are constraied to believe, 
for the following reasons. . 

a) The love of life is confessedly the strongest principle of the 
human soul. It is engraven on the very constitution of the mind 
and is found to pervade all ranks, to influence all nations. Skin 
for skin, and all that a man hath will he give for his life. Even 
when $tretched upon the bed of hopeless disease, and writhing in 
agonies- almost insupportable, how generally do men still cling to 
life, and place under requisition, the utmost 8kill of science to 
purchase a few more days or hours! On the contrary, death is 
generally regarded as the deadhest foe to man. All amimals ration- 
al and irrational, shrink with horror from his approach and strug- 
gle to escape his grasp. Amongst men the influence of religion 
in thousands of cases, subdues this natural horror, by divesting 


| death of his most fearful terrors. A fool-hardy and habitual dis- 


regard of - their eternal interests, or i other instances, an ardent 
desire of human applause, often induces men of determined minds 
in a great measure to Suppress, or at least conceal this natural 
dread of death ; but the acknowledged magnitude of the requi- 
Site effort, is seen in the. admiration with which these men are 
regarded by the thoughtless multitude. The unversal homage 


' paid to human bravery, is a universal testimony to the great dif- 


ticulty of overcoming the fear of death, even $0 far as to expose 
ourselves to the probability of incurring it ; and if, in some ex- 
tremely rare cases, a few individuals are needed to march up to 
what 1s considered absolutely certain death, the men who wy 
tanily assume this post are regarded as prodigies of bravery. So 
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death. And yet the man who deliberately incurs the penalty 
of death by the murder of his fellow, has an influence stronger 


Still to resist, has a death connected with infamy, instead of honor, 


to endure. Now what 1s there in the prospect of imprisonment 


for life comparable to this? 'The feigned indifference of some crim- . 


nals at the time of public execution, 1s no evidence that the fear 
of death does not habitually exert a greater influence on them 
than the dread of any other penalty. 'Their desperation in self- 
defence when about to be arrested, their frequent and hazardous 
attempts to escape, are better indications of their real feelings. 
When once brought to execution, they know their case to be 
hopeless, and bemg generally possessed of that constitutional 
hardihood of mind, which is the basis of military courage, they 
Sometimes succeed in the entire suppression of their feelings. 
b) That the dread of death is to the great mass of men the 
strongest of all restrictions from crime, would seem evident from 
the fact, that it is virtually a dread not of the simple act of dying, 
but on the one hand of losing all the enjoyments of continued 
life, and on the other of incurring the awful retributions of the 
eternal world, those penalties which God himself has selected 
to deter men from sin. Hence as God, whois possessed of infi- 
nite knowledge and wisdom, selected them, they must of all oth- 
ers be the most efficacious, and that punishment in this world 
which most immediately mvolves these divine penalties must be 
the most powerful. Few even among the most abandoned on 
earth do in reality disbelieve the retributions of eternity, and the 
frequency of murders is prevented not merely by striking ter- 
ror into the murderer in the moment of his excitement and pas- 
$10n, but perhaps $till more by diffusing over the whole commu- 
nity a deep conviction of the inviolability of life and the terrible 
punishment consequent on murder ; and certainly on the com- 
_ munity at large this conviction cannot be produced $80 success- 
fully by any other penalty as by that which immediately mvolves 
the dread retributtions of eternity. From these remarks it fol- 


lows that the influence of capital punishment on the community 


by no means requires the publicity of execution. It de 

far more on the certainty of conviction upon trial, and the ab- 
sence of all possibility of reprieve, than upon an occasional 
portunity for the populace to witness the dying Struggles of the 
criminal on the a you where the principal indication of his 
sufferings, the expression of his distorted countenance, is con- 
cealed beneath his drawn cap. 
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c) The truth of this position 1s still further confirmed by the 
common consent of all men of all nations and all generations, 
with comparatively very few exceptions, who have all regarded 
death as the greatest punishment, and therefore assigned it as 
the penalty for murder, and many other important crimes. 

d) 'The experimental legislation of Pennsylvania happens to 
ſurnish a powerful fact in attestation of the truth of our position. 
In 1794, the punishment of highway robbery, which had pre- 
viously been death, was changed into confinement-in the State 
penitentiary, and the consequence was a sensible diminution of 
the murders. During the | pwn years preceding 1794, when 
highway robbery and murder were alike punished by death, the 
murders averaged one per year; but after that date, when mur- 
der alone was punishable with death, during the first four years 
not a single murder occurred, and from 1794 till 1834 the en- 
tire number of murders, notwithstanding the great increase of 
population, has averaged not quite one per year. 'The reason 
1s obvious. Under the former law criminals knew, that they 
would be hanged for robbery, and that if they also murdered 
their victim, their punisghment would not be augmented whulst 
their prospect of escaping detection might be increased.* 

e) 'The truth of our position is finally establisghed by the ex- 
perience of these several governments, which doubtless from the 
best of motives, abolished capital punishment, and after a trial 
of a few years were all induced to abandon ther experiment. 
The principal cases are those of the empress Catherine of Rus- 
Sia, and the Grand Duke, Leopold of Tuscany. "These cases 
are adduced by professor Upham, as arguments in favor of the 
abolition of capital punishments. 'The disputed issue of the ex- 
periments was doubtless not known to that excellent writer ; 
but, from the following testimony, it would seem there is no 
doubt of its unsatisfactory result. In the © Conversations-Lexi- 
con,” a recent work of undoubted authority, and almost univer- 
sal circulation in Europe, the same which 1is the basis of the 
Encyclopaedia Americana of Dr. Lieber, it is expressly asserted : 
*©'That even in those countries where the governments from a 
mistaken feeling of humanity, abolished capital punishments, 
they were compelled again to introduce them ; because, accord- 
ing to the prevailing views of men, death is regarded as the 
greatest evil, to avoid which men will willingly submit to the 
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most laborious life, 80 long as there is any hope of escaping 
from it ; and because moreover, the punishment of death is the 
most terrible of all penalties.””* | 

When im addition to all this it is recollected, that convicts 
when confined i prison, have not unfrequently murdered either 
their keepers or their fellow-criminals ; when it is remembered 
that with the hest precaution they do not unfrequently make 
their escape, and are thus again let loose on the community ; 
we are constrained to - maintain the position, to which we are 
happy to find the Prison Discipline Society of our country, after 
all their extensive investigations on this subject firmly adhere : 
«That the punishment of death for murder could not be abol- 
ished with safety”f—* that the law of God seems holy, just and 
good, Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by- man shall his blood be 
Shed.” | 

5. But have human governments according to the light of 
reason a right to. inflact this most effectual penalty ? 

In maintaining the negative of this position; the opponents of 
capital punishments have employed the following argument. 
The nghts of a community, say they, are only those ceded by 
the individuals composing it. But individuals have no right to 
take away their own life or that of others ; therefore they can- 
not delegate such power to the civil government. Both branch- 
es of this syllogism are, if we mistake not, liable to objection. 
Is it not obvious, that the powers of any agent whether an indi- 
vidual or a community, arise partly from the nature of the agent 
and partly from the ends which he is obligated to accomplish ? 
But governments are in both these respects different from indi- 
viduals. Civil governments as such are of divine appointment, 
have authority from on high to be a terror to evil doers. and a 
praise to them that do well. 'They are the vicegerents of Jeho- 
vah, designed to cooperate with him in the administration of a 
part of his moral government. As such they must possess 
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# Was nun die Praxis iiberhaupt anlangt, 8 ist man s8elbst da, wo 
man die Todesstrafe kus einseitigem Menschlichkeitsgefiihl abschaffer 
wollte, gendthigt gewesen sich ihrer wiederum zu bedienen, und zwar 
aus dem grunde, weil nach der herrschenden ansicht des sinnlichen 
Menschen, der Tod das grizste Ubel ist dem selbst das miihsamste 
Leben, 80 lange demsIben zu entgehen noch Hoffnung iibrig bleibt, 
vorgezogen zu werden pflegt, weil mithin die 'Todesstrafe die ab 
schrechendete ist. Conversations Lexicon L. 10, p. 10. 
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authority to employ the most efficient means to accomplish the 
legitimate object of their appointment. Hence their powers 
must be different from those of an individual. And that means 
which 1s most efficient in effecting the great moral ends which 
God appointed for governments, cannot itself be immoral. 

But should we concede-for argument's sake, that the major 
proposition in the objection referred to 1s true, that the powers 
of government are only the aggregate of those belonging to man 
in his elementary state ; it is conceded that he has naturally a 
right to destroy a venomous animal or ravenous beast which 
threatens his life or that of his family ; it is admitted that in self- 
defence. he may ustly take the life of an mtended assassin. 
Since then the actua] murderer has proved himself at least as 
criminal and dangerous a member_of society as he who only m- 
tended the act, does it not appear to be a natural right of 
every man (as pemitentiaries belong not to a state of nature) to 
disable by maiming or death the murderer who has indisputably 
proved himself a dangerous neighbor, for the same-reason that 
he would destroy a serpent or ravenous beast; for the same rea- 
Son which justifies his destroying the zntended murderer in self- 
defence ?- 

Again, it is admitted by all, if we mistake not, that our police 
officers have a right to preserve the-public tranquillity, to sup- 
press riots by force, and. to protect our citizens from the mid- 
night assassin, even if necessary 'by destroying the rioters and 
murderers. Now, if governments possess no power but those 
delegated by individuals, and individuals cannot delegate what 
does not belong to them ; does it not follow that man possesses 
this power in his elementary state ? F 
| Moreover, if the argument be valid, that because man has no 
right to take away his own life, civil government cannot pos- 
Sess such right either by delegation from him, or by derivation 
from the peculiar nature and duties of a government ; will not, 
by parity of reasoning, our penitentiaries also have to be aban- 
doned ? for man in his individual capacity has no right to con- 
fine himself in a dungeon for life, thus necessarily neglecting all 
his relative duties to his family, the surrounding community and 
the world ; and having no such right himself he could not dele- 
gate it to government. We suppose however that according to - 
the light of reason, man, both as an individual and as a member 
of the social and civil compact, does indubitably possess what- 
ever right may be necessary for self-defence, protection and se- 
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curity : and if capital punishment be in some cases the best 
means to accomplish this purpose, it 1s a legitimate — 

6. Does the power of inflicting capital punishment in case 
of deliberate murder, belong to human governments according 
to the Old Testament ! ub , Ten 

This position admits of but little debate. That capital pun- 
shment of murder was commanded by Moses, appears from the 
bare recital of his statutes on this subject. © He that smiteth a 
man, $0 that he die, shall surely be put to death.” * 

* If a man come presumptuously upon his neighbor, to slay 
him with guile, thou shalt take him from mine altar that he may 
dhe.” f 

_* If he (any one v. 15), smite him by throwing 'a stone, 
wherewith he may die (1. e. which is of deadly size), and he 


| die, he is a murderer : the murderer shall surely be put to death. 


Or if he smite him with a hand-weapon of wood, wherewith he 
may die, and he die, he is a murderer: the murderer shall 
Surely be put to death. 'The revenger of hlood himself shall 
Slay the murderer; when he meeteth him; he sball slay him. 
But if he thrust him of hatred, or hurl at him by lying in wait, 
that he die; or in enmity smite him with his hand that he die ; 
he that smote him shall surely be put to death ; for he is a mur- 
derer : the revenger of blood shall slay the murderer, when he 
meeteth him.” { 

« If any man hate his neighbor and lie in wait for him, and rise 
up against him, and s8mite him mortally that he die, and fleeth 
into one of these cities: (of refuge v. T—9). Then the elders 
of his city shall send and fetch him thence, and deliver him into 
the hand of the avenger of blood, that he may die. 'Thine eye 
Shall not pity him, but thou shalt put away the guilt of innocent 

rael, that it may go well with thee.” $ 

From these statutes it will follow, that unless Moses in his 
civil code commanded some things, which are in their intrinsic 
nature morally wrong, and sinful ; every other government has 
a right under similar circumstances to punish wilful murder 
capitally, © that it may go well with them.” Whether the cir- 
cumstances of any government and people are ever 80 materially 
different from those of the lsraelites, as to destroy the applica- 
_ 'o the Mosaic precept and example altogether seems very 

oubtiul. | 
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But independently of the Mogsaic $statutes, we find that God 
explicitly commanded the capital punishment of murder imme- 
diately after the flood, and therefore eight hundred years before 
the time of Moses, in his precepts to Noah, the second progen- 
itor of our race. 

« Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
shed : for in the image of God made he man.”* t 

This command 1s doubtless general m its nature, its influence 
has been felt ever since in the four quarters of the globe, which 
were peopled by Noah's descendants ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that the reason for the law, assigned by Jehovah himself, can have 
no special reference to any particular nation, but is equally true 
of all ; -all other nations were as much formed © in the image of 
God,” as that people which the Lord subsequently distinguished 
by his special theocratic guidance. 'The supposition that T2w? 
Should be rendered will instead of shall be shed, appears highly 
improbable. "The context indicates the imperative character of 
this verse. It is m the maidst of a series of commands whose - 
preceptive nature 1s undisputed ; and the form of the word 1s 
exactly what it must be, to express a command in the third 
person. For it need not be remarked, that the Hebrews have 
no third person in the imperative mood, and that the third per- 
son of the future 1s always used in its stead. We are therefore 
constrained to regard this passage as a universal sanction for the 
capital punishment of murder, unless it has since been revoked. 

The case of Cain does not bear upon the question, whether 
civil governments may inflict capital punishment on the mur- 
derer ; because there was no. civil government in existence at 
that time, which could have inflicted it ; and this was probably 
the reason why God forbade any person from killing him, because 
no one was at that time regularly appointed for such purposes ; 
and the Lord designed to forbid private individuals violating the 
life of each other as he explicitly did afterwards in the deca- 
logue, which prescribes the duties of individuals, not of govern- 
ments. But should we adopt the case of Cain as an example 


for civil governments ; it will follow that the murderer must not 


be confined in prisons or penitentiaries, nay must not be arrested 


or prosecuted at all, but be suffered to run at large © as a fugi- 


tive and a vagabond on the earth.” Since then the legality of 
capital punisghment of murderers under the Old 'Testament 1s 
indisputable, let us inquire: - "0 
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7. Whether it is sanctioned or revoked in the New Testa- 


ment. 
It is conceded, that not every precept of the Old 'Testament 
is obligatory on us under the New dispensation. 'These prescrip- 


| tions remain in force, only so far as they partake of the nature of 


the moral law, so far as the reason for their enactment continues, 
and the circumstances are the same. 'The .primary design of 
the penalty as distinctly indicated in the Mosaic statute, remains 
in undiminished force, namely, © that it may go well with us ;” 
that the welfare of the community may be secured, that the 
public good may be advanced by supporting the inviolability of 
the law. 'The reason assigned in the command given to Noah, 


 * whosoever sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 


Shed,” is likewise general, and fully applicable to all genera- 
tions, because in the image of God made he man.” It is 
true, the penalty of death was also assigned to some minor 
crimes, which we can suppress by lighter punishments ; but the 
inspired lawgiver having found the terrors of death necessary 
in his age to suppress the minor offences, had nothing more 
terrible to prescribe for murder. Death still remains on the 
recqrds of inspiration as the most powerful of all penalties ; and 
hence governments at the present day, being under obligation to 
Support the influence of the law and suppress murders, are autho- 
nized to use this penalty if a less one will not equally well 
secure the end. | 

It is conceded too, that the New Testament inculcates the 
general duty of forgiveness; but we regard that once as 
intended totally to prohibit the spirit of revenge, and as prima- 
nly applicable to individuals ; whilst in the various forms of 
Social government, in the parental, the legislative and executive 
relations of life, it must be limited by —_ restrictions as expe- 
rience and a conscientious judgment prove to be necessary to 
the public good. If we were to suppose it applicable to gov- 


ernments, it would necessarily abolish all punighment of every 
grade, and rulers would cease to be * a terror to evil doers.” 


1s precept of the gospel is therefore perfectly consistent with 
the infliction of such penalty by civil governments, as are best 
calculated to enforce obedience to the law, and consequently 
approves of the capital punishment of the murderer, if, as we 
think has been proved, that penalty is more effective than any 
other on the whole community. 
But there are several passages in the New 'Testament which 
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seem to allude to capital punishments,* and one or two which dis- 
tinctly sanction it. Paul instructs the Romans to © be subject unto 
the higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God.” That is, human govern- 
ment is a divine appointment, and ought to be obeyed by Chris- 
tians in all things, not contrary to conscience. © Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God: 
and they that resist, shall receive punishment (xg{ua) to them- 
elves. For rulers are not pony of God as) a terror to good 
works, but to evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? 
do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. 
For he is the minister of God to thee for good, (of course, if 
they cease to be ministers for good, and enjoin that which is 
sinful, we owe them no obedience in such things). © But if 
thou do that which 1s evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the 
$word in van, for he is the minister of God, a revenger of God 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” Here the apostle 
evidently refers with approbation to the existence of capital 
punishment, to the fact that the higher powers were ministers 
of God, and used the sword in decapitating or otherwise pun- 
ishing transgressors. 'The apostle also teaches that rulers use 
this sword, not by virtue of any right which one man has over 
the life of his fellow ; but because they are the agents of God, 
az though God himself did through them, punish the criminal 
with death. 'The human law which affixes death as the pen- 
alty of murder, may be regarded as a mere repetition of God's 
own commination (Gen. 9: 6), that he will punish with the 
pains of death and the retributions of eternity, the * man who 
1mbrues his hands in the blood of his fellow. 
Here then we have the apostle Paul distinctly- sanctioning 
the use of capital punishment, which had been enjoined by God 
himself on Noah and his descendants, which was very specifi- 
cally reenacted in the days of Moses, was in force during the 
whole Old Testament dispensation, was in force at Rome at 
the time the apostle wrote his epistle to the Romans from Co- 
rinth, during his third missionary journey, about A. D. 58. 
He distinetly refers the rulers' use of the sword to divine 
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® Matt. 26: 52 : Then 8aid Jesus unto him, put up again thy s8word 
into its place : for all they that take the 8 word, shall perish by the 8word, 
i. e. they who forcibly resist the civil officers, will be put to death. Rev. 
13: 10 : ' He that killeth with the 8word, mugt be killed with the word. 
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appointment, and represents them as the ministers of God whilst 
inflicting punishment with it. | 

This yiew of the apostle's injunction to the Romans is pla- 
ced, if possible, in a still stronger light, by another declaration 
on the same subject, in which his own life was at stake ; and 
in which he acknowledges the right of the Roman government 
to deprive him of life, if he shall on a fair trial be found guilty 
of any capital crime. When Paul was arraigned before Festus, 
and he seemed inclined to sacrifice the venerable apostle to 
the lawless rage of the Jews, © Paul said : I stand at Caesar's 
judgment seat, where I ought to be judged ; to the Jews have 
I done no wrong, as thou very well knowest. For if I be an 


offender, or have committed any thing worthy of death, I refuse 


not to die ; but if there be none of these things whereof these 
accuse me, no man may deliver me unto them. I appeal unto 
Czsar.” Here the apostle does not refer to death by lawless 

rsecution, but a regular legal investigation according to the 

oman code : and in reference to a regular trial he declares : 
if I have committed any thing worthy of death, I refuse not to 
die ; thus admitting that there are crimes worthy of, that is, de- 
Serving death ; and that if found guilty of such a crime, he would 
not refuse to die, that is, he would not object to having the pen- 
alty of death inflicted on him. 

In view of these facts, we cannot doubt the right of civil 
governments, under the New 'Testament dispensation as well 
as under the Old, and by the light of reason, to inflict capital 
punisghment on the deliberate murderer. And if, as we are in- 
clined to believe, for reasons already advanced, that punishment 

S8es the greatest efficacy in suppressing this most flagrant 
violation of the laws of God and man, its infliction with all 
possible and suttable cautions must also be expedient and a 
duty. We are, however, not adverse to prudent experimental 
legislation on this subject. We would only admonish, that the 
public good, the suppression of crime, the security of the entire 
community, and not the reformation of the criminal, be the pre- 
mary test, to determine the relative efficacy of penalties ; that 
their influence on the whole community and- not on a few out- 
laws only be examined ; and that attention be directed 1o their _ 
influence prtor to the crime, rather than after it has been per- 
petrated. And, if we are not mistaken, the result of such 


experiment will be a confirmation of the first and unrevoked 


inspired statute on this subject : * Whoso sheddeth man's blood, 


by man 5$hall his blood be hed.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


Review or THE TreaTIS8E or Ds. David NeLsoN, on Tre 
Cavse and Curt or INFIDELITY. 


By the Rev. Angel D. Eddy, Newark, New Jerzey. 


Ws are happy to $ee the work, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this Article, and would receive it as a valua- 
ble auxiliary to the many efforts, which are made, to call the pub- 
lic attention to the state of morals in this country. 'The author 
has long been favorably known as one well qualified to speak 
on the comparative merits of Christianity and Infidelity. . He 
was for years a bold and successful champion of the one, and is 
now a decided adyocate of the other. We do not suppose, that 
his work will have influence with the maturer class of skeptics, 
for as he often remarks, such are not accustomed to read works 
in defence of the christian system. But with the young, for 
whom this work is more especially designed, we hope it will 
meet with a more friendly reception. It is written 1n a style, 
not the most pure and classical, but remarkably well adapted to 
interest and lead forward the reader. Its briet articles, its clear 
and forcible illustrations, together with the high christian $spirit 
which it breathes, commend it to the attentive persual of all. 
ln one respect it surpasses any work of the same limits on the 
Subject of infidelity, that we have ever met. We refer espe- 
cially to its illustrations of scripture history as subversive of all 
infidel claims, and in full proof of man's opposition to revealed 
religion, — For example, the prophecy of Isaiah concerning the 
desolation of Babylon. © It shall never be inhabited, neither 
Shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation, neither. shall 
the Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there ; but wild beasts of the desert sball be there, 
and their houses $shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls 
Shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there, and the wild 
beasts of the island shall cry in their desolate houses, and dra- 
gons 1n their pleasant palaces,” etc. 

_ 1, Says our author: * It was very unlikely that this  par- 
ucular kind of desolation should happen to any city. We 
Should never conjecture concerning London' or Paris (were 
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* race, and taught them tully to feel and to 
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REV. DR. SCHMUCKER AND GERRIT SMITH, ESQ. - 
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. DR. SCHMUCKER'S LETTER. -4 


(From the Colonization Herald.) 


Mn. Eprron.—On my return a ſew days 
vince from a visit to the Squth, I unexpectedly 
found, in a late number of the Herald, my name 
announced »s one of the Vice Presidents of 
the Pennsylvania Colonization Society. While 
I feel grateful for the honor intended, I regret 
that its acceptance is inconsistent with my 
views of propriety, and that its publication 
makes it my duty, as well to the cause of 
Christian philanthropy, as to the highly re- 
spected gentlemen connected with your $0o- 
cie'y, to advert to the reasons of *my determi- 
nation. Among these, an unwillingness to 
bear textimony in behalf of colonization, or 
ugainst Slavery, finds no place; for this I haye 
heretofore repeatedly done, and my opinions 
on those s8ubjects have undergone no change. 
Nor am | indifferent to that progreaxive ad- 
vancement of intelligence and liberal princi- 
ples, to the great dnd growing tide of reforma- 
tivn, which is roll over the in$titutions of 
the civilized veal and gradually, though 
with occasional violent disruptions, meliora- 
ting the condition of the laboring classes and 
opprened portions of our race, I have atten- 
tively contemplatee this sublime spectacle; 1 


of «ll human institutions, and felt with plea- 
Sure its congeniality with the dictates of our 
holy religion, to do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us. Among the 
developements of this meliorating impulze, 1 
bave always regarded colonization as entitled 
to « place; not, indeed, as in itself « remedy 
for American slavery, but as a source of much 
good to Africa, and especially as the means of 

ing the deliberative and calm aitention of 
» majznty of Southern slaveholders to the 
wibject of vavery itzclf, its political, social 
and moral evils to the states in which it still 
exivis, as well xs to its abstract injustice and 
criminality ia the sig! t of God, Yet | have al- 
ways regarded jt merely as introcuctory to & 
general wwwtem of emancipation, and capable 
of its utmost extension only after. general} 
emancipation shall have elevated the character, 
and *iimulated the enterprise of the colored 


shun the disadvantages, 
ſeared, will at least, in gome d long pur- 
vue them here, With theze views I was, for 
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Society, and repeatedly contributed to its 
funds. But gince that -association and the 
Anti-Slavery Societies have become antagonist 
institutions, 1 have -retired from connexion 
with it, not ſrom want of attachment to coloni-_ 
zation itself,, but because its measures We 
advocated on principles unſavorable, in / 
judgment, to extensive effort for the 
and intellectual elevation of that portion of 
the colored race which must unavoidably re» 
main among us. I readily admit, that 
Northern Colonizationists are, as they all pro» 
fess to be, the friends of emancipation: yet 
their poxition that the colored race cannot 
with propriety be emancipated on the soil, that 
expairiation and emancipation must therefore 
go together, necessarily binds down the pro- 
cess of emancipation to the tardy progres of 
colonization, virtually admits the strange ano- 
maly in the moral government of that 
jus'ice, which is always a born, be 
done to two and a half millions of ra- 
tional creatures in our midst, and consigns at 
least the present ration of slaves, to 


the hopeless doom of living and dying 
their present grievous and dF ra 
privations; a result, it would seem to me, en- 
tirely at variance with the law of Christian 
love, and the principles of our holy and bene- 
volent religion. 1 by no means believe that 
this is the intended or professed object, yet [ 
cannot resist the conviction that it is the na» 
tural tendency of these opinions. Such being 
my I . _ as RI | 
res ally to submit them to'your Society, I 
NN hes none of its members who value in- 
dependence of thought and action, will | 
prove my course. "7 RS 
On the other hand I have not felt it a « 4 


to attach myself to the "Anti-Slavery 
because 1 could not epprove of 
minate denunciation, and occagionally exag- 
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years, an active member of the Colonization 


rance tion we at the North all w 
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ardent spirits, and who, 
of Chriztian kind- 
ive admonition 


approached in the Spirit 
would more 
when 
abuse. 

ers of Eu 


Like 
rope, 
| dorn and d 
| the great mass of them 

ved wavery to be morally 
therefore, addressed as rob- 
ea' they feel innocent uf | 
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Joubt the sincerity or sound- 
it, and naturally turn 
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an evil, but feeling innocent 
jon, and honestly believing 


| 


Social 'and pvulitical, that no republican go- 
yernment can con+i$tently cherish it—that no 
Christian nation can ret quiet under its. in- 
uence. Guided by these convictions, honest 
inquiry will $0un reach its gosl, Thouvwsands 
in the South, who feel a vincere attachment 
to their slaves, regard as cruel their transpor- 
tation to Africa. And after much attention 
to this subject, and an interview with a high- 
ly respectable Moravian misSionary now rei» 
dent in the West Indies, 1 have no hevitation 
in expreving the belief, that when the details 
of the West India experiment shall be gene- 
rally understood in the South, the prac- 
ticability and entire wafety of immediate 
emancipation with sitable legislation, will 
be perceived and become popular among 
Southern Christans and patriots. That sim- 
pie mode of doing juice tov the oppressed, 
Seems not only to operate most favorably 
on the religious and intellectual - character of 
the former slave, but favorably a!so to the 


on the Soil utterly inconss- 


the gave, they »lso feel 


men 
lore; and they will welcome it. 


of 


— Amidet circumstances, I have remain- 


_ organizations; yet 
as MY NUMErLus 
not 


monstrate against the violence of both parties, 
what appears 


\xubaide, that the motives of all parties will 


| pecumary interests and domestic tranquillity 
of the white population | 


of the master and his family: whereas the re- 
morul of the whole $slave population would 
exceedingly embvarrass the operations of the 
agriculturalist and planter, and also require 


{euch « sadden and total revolution in the do- 


mestic habi's and arranzements of the South, 


unconnected with either of the contending | as would be almost invupportable, And if, 
as z private individual, 8 | eventually, their gradual removal be found 
other duties enable me, | devirable, freedom will have qualified them 
on witable occasions, to re- | for self-governmen!, and the concentrated 


es of the nation could prevent facilities 


to me to be the | and inducements for tho who choose to 
hope is that this violence will | 


emigrate either to Africa, to Mexico, or else- 
where, far greater than is now either powible 
or deirable, and colonization once mure be- 
come the order of the day. | 
Respectfully yours, 

S. 8. SYcunUtcxrn, 


O 


Getlysburgh, June 6, 1858. , 


ion | 


y between 
American 


» your | thought not well founded. 
Celeniantion? then flattered myselW, and, for a year and « half 


conddents and _ afterwards, continued to flatter my»elf (though, 


LETTER OF GERRIT SMITH, ESQ. 


I welcomed the-organization of the Anti- 
| Slavery Society, Doubtless you did also. To 
| its declaration of the vinfulness of slavery, and 
| of the duty of immediate emancipation, my 
| whole heart responded. But the charge of 
| hoctility to its leading principles, which it 
| brought against the Colouization Society, 1 
So far from It, | 


1 admit, wth increasing distrust,) that the two 
wocieties would ultimately, and even »pcedily, 
be brought, if not positively to harmonize with 
each other, at least to forbear to thwart each 
other's views, It was but the month after the 
Anti-Slavery Society was organized, that [ 
mid, in the National Capitol, whilst addressing 


Pd 


KS 


the Colonization Society, that its members 
should be allowed "to join the Anti-Slavery 
Society” without being considered as **doing 
violence to their connexion with the Coloni- 
zation Society.” Thus did I show, how far 
| was, at that time, from regarding the Colo- 
nization Society as an anti-abolition society. 
But | was mistaken. It was, even then, an 
anti-abolition society; and it had always had 
the elements of an anti-abolition society. This, 
W. IL... Garrison and a few other discerning 
minds had long geen. But my attachment to it 
blinded me to this feature of its character: and 
it would be disingenuons, were I not to admit, 
that, even had 1 seen it, my abolitionism was 
too feeole to be greatly offen'ied at it. I was, 
in short, a colonizationist; and was, to no small 
extent, imbued with the spirit and policy of 
the Colonization Society, as my speeches and 
writings at that time but 100 abundantly and 
lamentably «how. 

if the Colonization Society had not come 
out against the doctrine of immediate emanci- 
pation, and inferentially ag«inst the doctrine of 
the sinfulness of slavery, 1 should, in all proba- 
bility, have continued a member of it down 
to the present time. But for its oppogsition to 
those doctrines, | might, very probably, have 
continued to think, that it was producing a 
measure, at least, of the good influences and 
effects which you ascribe to it. It is, however, 
but proper to say, that my confidence in the 
usefulness of the colonization of our colored 
brethren, or any portion of them, on the coast 
of Africa, or any where else,—and, even 
though such colonization were conducted with 
great benevolence, and with no unfriendliness 
to the great doctrines of the anti-slavery society 
——has undergone a great, exceedingly great, 
diminution, Itis not, however, on the ground 
of this diminution, that I avow myself an anti- 
colonizationist, My conclusive objection to 
the Colonization Society is the same as yours. 
It is because it has, to use your own language, 
taken the- **position, that the colored race 
cannot with any propriety be emancipated on 
the woil—ihat expatriation and emancipation 
must go together.” It is, in other words be- 
cause it opposes the immediate and uncondi- 
tional deliverance of the enslaved millions of 
our countrymen from the yoke of slavery, and 
rejects the doctrine, that slavery is 8in—and 
| denies that a sy$tem, which forbids marriage 
and the reading of the bible, and which classes 
immortal, godlike man with chattels, is contrary 
to the bible, 1 would not deny, that there are 
members of the Colonization Society, who 
favor the doctrine of immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation—though Judge Jay, in 
his book on colonization, speaks of me as the 
only one. But certain it 1s, that they are rare ; 
and, as certain it is, that the Society ridicules, 
denounces, and abhors the doctrine. The 
Commercial Advertiser, the leading Coloniza- 
tion newspaper in N, York, expresses the hope, 
in its accon.1t of the late colonization meeting 
in that city, that the humble individual who 
now addresses you, will yet give over chasing 


| 


*« the ignis fatuus of immediate emancipation,” 
and return to the Colonization Society. For 
proof, that I do not migrepresent the Society's 
view of the doctrine of immediate emancipation, 
look at almost, if not quite every one of the last 
40 or 50 numbers of its monthly periodical, the 
African Repository. Take the last two numbers 
for a specimen of its general tone on the point 
in question. The April No. contains a long 
editorial address * to the Friends of Coloniza- 
tion.” In this address it is said : *the friends of 
colonization throughout our wide country are 
unanimous in beleving, that the position of 
every ſree person of color in the U. S. is that 
of a slave without a master; in regarding no 
plan as practicable, which connects general 
enfranchisement with the continued residence 
of the eniranchised in the United States.” The 
reader of this address will see from what 
immediately follows this quotation, that the 
word ** enfranchisement” is here used to mean 
simply deliverance from the yoke of slavery. 
Even such gimple deliverance, if not followed 
by expatriation, is forbidden by the horrible 
policy of the Colonization Society. The sxame 
number of the Repository contains the ** Se- 
venth Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
of the Colonization Socie'y of Virginia.” This 
report quotes, and highly approves of, the 
following language in the late m of the 
Governor"of Maryland : * It has often been 
Said that colonization was antagonist to the 
schemes of the itamediate abolitionists ; and that 
where the former was cherished and Aourished, 
the laiter could find no favor. The report of 
the managers of the state fund, and the expe- 
rience of every observing and reflecting man 
in the state must prove this; nor could we 
Suggest a more certain method of keeping down 
that wild and fanatical spirit which has thrown 
$0 many firebrands among {be slaveholding 
$ates, than the adoption and maintenance of 
the colonization plan, upon the footing on 
which it now stands in Maryland.” | 
*It is gratifying to learn from the report, that 
the attempts secretly made by the friends of 
immediate and general abolition to defeat the 
agents of the society in their efforts to inform 
the free people of color of the advantages of 
emigration, are losing the effect which they at 
first appeared to have, and that there is now 
the prospect of a constant emigration from the 
State to the colony of Maryland in Liberia.” 
The same number of the Repository contains 
the proceedings of the ** Seventh Anniv 
of the Virginia Colonization Society.” The 
President of the Society, the eminent John 
Tyler, in his speech on that occasion, adverts 
to ** the gpirit of abolition,” and says : **from 
this place 1 denounce it, and this svciety de- 
nounces it.” We meet in this speech with a 
remark, which, while it illustrates the character 
of the Colonization Society, is admirably co- 
incident with the expediency doctrines that 
prevail as well in church as in State. It is 
this: ** Policy and humanity go hand in band 
in this great work, (colonization.) Philanthro- 


| Þy, when $eparated from policy, is the moat 
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1 agent in human affair,” General | erer be realized, especially in any of the 


bn the Y Rory 8ays, © the follow'ng | duty to all concerne(, to manifest in the clear. 
aged, 6d. : * He (the negro) can | es! and mot decided manner, that as in our 
© ever enjoy here the high prerogatives of & | opimon the best interests of all the parties 
freeman. - He may cease 10 be the Slave of a | require their early and permanent $eparation, 
7 but he will continue to A. is on clear right, but the bounden 
f i y, an purpox of the community to 
| & my effect that revull ; and that all oppowng mw 
| Jes, than that | I! rengions, whether on the part of the free 
: In America the black man never can | blacks, or on that of the sleves, or on that of a 
he never can have the high-born handful of dissatisfied citizens,on either extreme 
of 2 freeman—he muxt ever be a| of opinion, mus! bend before the great necessities 
and gocil shve. The Shackles never | of the caze. It is our duty to the cause itself 
ely from about him, until he | to rally round it, and urge it forward, while 
| Shores of AfriQ.” William | the obstacles that oppose it are only such as 
spote on the same occasion. To use | moral means may overcome,” 


- ns of the Repovitory,! The zme number of- the Repnsitory con. 


thus 5 = ® A r Y X - 
Ku ortho | tains a letter from a gentleman in Ohio, show- 
We cannot waffer our bondmen to be libe-/ ing, that the Colonization Society is the great 


np pe here.” The} pefiance in his region for arrevting the pro- 
ng paragraph of | 4... of abolition. The same number publishes, 
ndation, = letter from Hon. Walter 
= | Forward, of Penneylrariiza, The © s«cheme of 
admire its | .otonization” is Mr. Forward's way for aboligh- 
T | ing Slavery. A paper entitled © General Re- 
marks on Liberia” is to be found in this num- 
der of the Repostory. This paper opposes 
2 . * the plans of the colonization gocieties” to 
yes NN Oo | *the plan of immediate abolition, which pro- 
| poses to procluim unconditionally and at once 
SIE But. he -=_ freedom to the captive.” | 
act.” What ug or | I murely need may nothing more to show, that 
ing less than that, ** slz. | 'Þ© Colonization Society $tands opposed to the 
is the gif; of Heaven to | #229 ditional abolition of slavery, and opposed 
Heaven, instes4 of | *9 the doctrine, that slavery is sin. All over 
may make the zlave. | '5>< free mates it is the refuge and rallying 
this absurdity. But be can never | Pt of those who hate and despise the abo- 
Devil to reign the honor of the | 199ni8ts and apologize for slavery. What an 
\ paternity. His Satanic Majesty is too | '$ance of this we have in the fact, that coloni- 
his chef the masterpicce  zatjon at Alton had its birth amidst the out- 
that Savery came clec- a. liberty, which disgraced that city; 
and a mill more wriking instance have we in 
itory con. | the Fact, that the recent vandal outbreak in 
 PhiladeIphia of popular indignation at the 
e. | friends of impartial and universal freedom, was 
the mot joy ful and eagerly improved harvest 
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| orded to the colonization reapers. 


| In view of the proofs, which I hare given 
: "> < {vagus In a manner | of the true character of the Colonization So- 

, n unaccompanied | ciety, and 1 could have multiplied them a 
grant of political and cial equality | thousand fold, bow unreasonable are the $ure 


_—_— point upon which the en- | Why, to refuse to oppose it, is to refuse to 

Shareholding states are more united in | oppose buld and nn wickedness. For the 
| bo "_ ought to An'i-Slavery Society to refuse to oppose the 
t to liberate the laves v; Colonization Society, is to be guilty of virtually 
dizavowing its own holy principles, and of vir- 
tually admitting that slavery is not vill. 


my letter, that however it may have been, 
before the organization of the American Anti- 


of the true character of the Colonization $0- 
ciety, it is certain, that no person, who believes, 


I have only to say, in cloving this branch of 


a speech on the mme occagion; and | slaveholding states. It is emphatically our © 


F 


Slavery Society occasioned the developement | 


[5 ] 


as you and I do, that the relation of slavebolder | 
and the claim of property in man are sinful, 
can now consistently remain a member of it. 
How 80 discerning and lovely a man as Theo- 
_dore Frelinghuysen, can, under all the light 
which now reveals the heaven-daring iniquity 
of the Colonization Society, continue to suffer 
his good name to be used in recommendation 


_ ©, of that gociety, is, indeed, "(paving strange.” 


I trust, that he will not long suffer it to be 
thus used. I trust, that ere long, this eloquent 
and good man will consent to fling away his 
reputation, ensnaring perhaps as it is precious, 
and to identify himself openly with the de- 
s8pised cause of the bleeding and crushed 
z#lave:—for does he not know, that it is as 
loved in heaven, as it is despised on earth? 

Before leaving the subject of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, I must not omit to express my 
great hapniness, at your publicly declining to 
hold an office in it. Your acceptance of the 
office, to which you were elected, would have 
grieved the frien'ls of impartial and holy free- 
dom. In view of the exceedingly wicked and 
abhorrent sentiments of Rev. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge, which 1 have cited, I cannot but think 
how grateful you and I should feel, that God 
has led us to quit for ever a 8ociety, which 
generates and fosters such sentiments. Had 
we remained in it, we might have been left to 
imbibe those sentiments, to adopt all its cruel 
and murderous policy, and to keep pace with 
its fast increaving wickedness, 

W hat a melancholy instance is presented in 
the case of Mr, Breckinridge, of the rapid 
depravation of character, resulting from con- 
tinued adherence to the Colonization Society. 
Less than four years and a-halt ago, I heard 
him deprecate and denounce the employment 
of any coercivg measures, however indirect, 
for the accomplighment of the objects uf that 
Socicty:;—and now, he is already vuch a pro- 
ficient in the demon-school of Colonization, 
that, with an unsurpassed hardihood of de- 
pravity, he can openly advocate the forcible 
removal from their native land of our peeled 
and afflicted colored brethren. 

| now turn to that part of your letter, which 
principally excited my desire to write you.— 
You inform the public, that you are not a 
member of the Anti-Slavery Society; and that 
the reason for withholding yourself from the 
cunnexion is, not that you take any exception 
to.its Constitution, but that the Society attacks 
slaveholders indiscriminately and calls all of 
them robbers and men-stealers. I am happy 
that you find no fault with its Constitution; and 
it is difficult, indeed, to conceive how & wise 
and good man can raise any material objection 
to it. I frankly plead guilty to your charge 
against the Society, and admit, that it does 
what you accuse it of, The Society does ay, 
that the slaveholder, and that every slavebolder 
is & robber and a man-$stealer, —and do not you 
too believe, that every slaveholder is a robber 
and a man-stealer? I do not ask whether you 
would nat believe me to be a robber and a 


Maryland for the pirooes of bringing him into 
Pennsylvania, and gecuring to him his liberty: 
— for, | do not admit that this would make me 
a slaveholder, Such z purchase, though, in 
the construction of human law, it might invest 
me with the relations and character of a slave- 
holder, would, in the eye of Him who judges 
righteously, be a consistent act of an abolitiv 
ist, It would be-an act, not of slavecholding, 


but of emancipation:—an innocent and Heaven- 


approved step in a process of abolition.* I do 
not ask, whether you would not believe the 
Virginian, who should, this night, repent of 
Slaveholding, and spend to-morrow in taki 
the objects of his new-born love and pity 
respect into Ohio, where it would be practica- 
ble to make them freemen;—1I ay, I do not 
ask, whether youu would not believe him to be 
a robber and a man-stealer, whilst on his jour« 
ney :—for I maintain, that he ceaged to be a 
slaveholder, before commencing his journey; 
and that whilst performing that journey, he was 
prosecuting the high loly purpose of an 
abolitionistt He was an aboltionist from the 
hour when God broke his slaveboulding heart. 

What | ask is, whether you do not believe, 
that the slaveholder, that be who deprives his 
fellow man of self ownership, and holds him as 
property and classes him with chaviels, let it 
be under circumstances however miti 


robber and a man-stealer? Doubiless, you do 
believe it. On this point then you are not at 
dizagreement with the Anti-Slavery Society. 
You will, however, say, that slaveholders are 
not all conscious of the real and sinful charac- 
ter of slaveholding. Here also the Society 
agrees with you. You will add, that, where 
there is little or no consciousness of the sinful- 
ness of an act, the guilt of him who commits 
it, is far less than it would be, were bis eyes 
open to that ainfulness. This also the Society 


* There are xome abolitionists, who think it wrong to 
purchaze the liberty of a slave. Now it scems ts me, 
that if money could purchase the deliverance of the en- 
Slaved millions of our country men, abolitionists ought 
all to be ounag to contribute. Nay more—if the ac- 
com plishment of an object $0 important should cot them 
all their wealth, they should rejoice in #uch an opportu- 
nity for being made poor, very poor. The aboliti 
who differ from me on this potat, think that such views, 
as kb have here expressed, zanctivn the doctrine of com- 
pensation and inferentially the rz 
zelf, I cannot agree with them. 


should be 


him who claims it. The murderer in the zupposecd caze, 
is the wretch, who, by brandishing his dagger over his 
vietim, extorts money from thosze who companzionate 
that vietim's condition, The $lavebolder why contends 
for the doctrine of com tion, is the wretch, who 
sinks his fellow men in the lowent depths of buman wo, 
and is then dase and mean enough to ask the *tender 
hearted” and *pitifal” to bribe him to let them up d again. 
The money which the abolitionists give to the 81a 


ler, to induce him to release his in no wize justi- 
fies his claim to tom ___ Bo ng ge RET OREN 
vely tentifies to meanness of 


man-stealer if I were to purchase a slave in 


et he ts il ; ho follows the robbery of the 
w u 
| : pars ofthe ulaves friend, 


slave with the robbery 


or for purpotes however benevolent—is a | 
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will admit. And here let me digress, 


You, of course, agree with me, that the in 
exists, however the guilt of it may be lesened 
the feebleness or total want of the sense of it, 
_ 1 admit that, w the Saviour exclaimed: 
| forgive them, for they know not what 
0,” be did i Fra, cy rare 
y their ignorance: 
that he als implied, 
that notwithstanding 


there upon 
knew it not. In God's 


pay 
Jacob their 
for the implication, 
does away the wn. In- 
the command plainly 
thetanding the moral inse n- 
"wins" poten of were *Ytheir” transgresvwons 
and *their” vins. And we may add, it was be- 
*trangremwmons” and ins” were 


i and to bow” them their 
condition and character. 

; we that, thus far in our 

1% po point of d-4agreemer.t 

Anti-Shavery Society and yourvelf. 

in does the daagreement conzst / 

in - The Socicty beleves, that 

zlavebold ing muxt be plainly 

faithfully charged upon every vlavebolder, 

him who s unconscious of that 

upon him who i» conscrous of it. 

think otherwise. The Society beheves, 

the attempt to impress a pervon 

: character of any relation he 

may cuxtzin, becausc be is ignorant of that: 

authorized, enher by rea50n 

You think others 15. You 

thiak, that his unconsciousnees of tic enor- 

mous Wi slavebolding should be 

allowed to helter a slavebolder from the 

charge of that wickedness. It is, indeed, | 

Strange that you ink $0: and wu 

must permit me 10 $ay, with perſect kindnew 

and rexpect, that, I have no doubt, that, in 
nking os, you go counter to you 

ethicks and to your own Christian principles 

and practice. To ify your poution, that 


1 
'S 


7 


for a 
moment, to $ay that, I take it for granted, that 

do not entertain the doctrine, that there is 
no sin only where there is consciousness of 1, 


| mean to prove by this compariſon, that slave- 
holding is not asin. 1 continue to take it for 
pnarens. | that you regard $laveholding, where. 
ever it exists, as atrocious, Heaven-daring. in. 
Besides, it cannot be, that you look upon the 
rum-drinking and rum-$Selling of any age or 
portion of our country as sinless. {When 
king of rum-drinking and rum-$elling in 
this letter, 1, of cours», refer to the ale and 
use of intoxicating drinks for a 
You have probably imrroduced the cumparizon 
under consideration, because, * at the rise 
of the Temperance Reformation,” rum-drink- 
ing and rum-selling «mongst us were not 


sn ﬆill existed, and ; 
? There were none: 


the Jews, the *rangrewons”” and 
allow that it is. 1 asK you again; * Should 
they not have been invannably condemned, 
; both * at the re” and before *the rize of the 


$0 important to break up | Temperanc 


invariably condemned ; and you have, pro. 


| bably, inferre, that iAdiscr1minate condemna- 
tion is no more called for ang no more justifiable 
their | im the 
| 


cave of slaveholding than in the other 
This being the provable object of your 
! | wifl admit, that it- is no more 


; proper to condemn »ll slavebolding than it is 
'to condemn all rum drinking and rum-$elling. 


But, | ask you, ** Is it not proper 1 condemn 
al rumeIrnktng and rum-zcting ”* You will 


e Reformation?” Tis, also, you 
will admit: for you will allow that the prac- 


tices, if waful now, were vinful then; —and this 
too, however wide may be the difference be- 


tween the guikiness of the transgrewors then, 


and that of ke transgrewors now. 
It seems to me, dear Sir, that you wrote this 


| portion of your letter bavtily; and that you 


were not svficiently careful to exprew your 
precise object, in introducing the comparizon 
of the Temper«nce Reformation, It occurs to 
me us probable, that you intended to «how by 
the Comparizon, no, that Slavery Should not 
be condemned as $n, a\ways and every where; 
but to chow, that the crime of slavebolding is 
not, in the invrance of every vslaveboider, »g-+ 
gravated by the conscroumnees of the cnme, 
any more than the crime of rum drinking and 
rum-zellng was thus aggravated in the invtance 
of every rumdriaker and rum-scller, ** at the 


 rize of the Temperance Reformation,” If this 


this were your object, | not only raige no ob» 
jection to it, but 1 highly approve of it. I 
admit, that to have wid to the rum-drinkers 


; and rum-wellerwwn Pennsylvyania and New York, 
counter 16 your own | * at the rise of the Temperance Refurmation:” 


*You zre not only practiving great wickednens, 
but you know it to” —would bave been im- 
proper to the last degree, However witable 


| #uch language might be, under the blaze of 


light which now reveals that wickedness, it 
would have been the height of uncharitablenews 
to have uged it then, $0 too, although the 
time will arrive, when it will be both our right 


and our duty to charge all American slave- 


holders with the consciousness of their ecnor- 
mous wickedness ; it is neither required nor 
to do 80 until every io of the South 


is vivted abundantly with the conclusive proofs 
of that wickedness, If the Anti-Slavery $S0- 


ciety thinks otherwise, it does in my judgment 


% 
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greatly err. If it magnifies the guilt of Ame- 
rican slaveholders, by charging all of them with 
the consciousness of their great criminality, 
it merits severe- reproof for its unreasonable- 
ness and uncharitableness—and you are, per- 
haps, justified in standing aloof from it. 
Permit me, however, to gay, that | am very 
confident, that you greatly misjudge the So- 
ciety, if you suppose it to be guilty of imputing 
to all the slaveholders of our country a sense 
of the deep wickedness of their relation, Its 
publications abundantly show, that its leading 
object and chief labor are to convince all per- 
$ons, both slaveholders and non $laveholders, 
of the great sinfulness of slavery: and slould 
we not infer hence, that it does not say, and 
does not believe, that all slaveholders are 
sengible of the exceeding criminality of slave- 
holding? Why vhould the _—_ value 
«+ Weld's Bible Argument” more bighly than 
any vther book on their shelves, and make 
vuch special efforts to get it into the hands of 
slavcholders, if, all this time, they were be- 
Veving and a«serting, that every slavebolder is 
already aware of the great sinſulness of slavery? 
I declare to you, that I do not knows, that any 
one of the publications or lecturers of the 
Society takes the ition, that every vlave- 
holder adds to the *in of slavebolding the deep 
guilt of a $ense of that enormous vin. 

It occurs to me, not only that I may have 
erred in «upposing you to have taken the po- 
sition, that it is wrong to charge the great 
wickedness and turpitude of gslavebolding on 
the slaveholder who is unconscious of that 
wickedness and turpitude; bat that I have 
al&o mistaken the purpose of your reference to 
the Temperance Reformation, Perhaps what 

ou bave to object to the Anti-Slavery Society 
1s not, that it regards all slavebolders as great 


Sinners, and is not, that it calls slaverolders in- 


discriminately by hard names;—but, that it 
calls these hard names in the unkind and 
malevolent spirit, in which hard names are $0 
frequently called. Of courze you do not 
uhject to the calling of bard names. It is only 
the calling of (hem, in a wrong spirit, that you 
object to, God calls hard names, and He au- 
thorizes us to call them. Whilst I agree with 
you, that it would be very cruel and very 
wicked for me to call my intemperate neigh- 
bor z drui.kard, for the purpose of reproach- 
ing him; you will as readily agree with me, 
that, amongst the other means which 1 am au- 
thorized to employ for reclaiming him, I may, 
out of « heart of love and pity, and in « tender 
and solomn tone, Hl Ll » Goo 
ard, and that, on the au , 
the drunkard **shall not inderit the kingdom of 
God.” 1f the Society have the fault which 
you ascribe to it, | admit that it is a fault 


| 


— 


which is great, and deserving of SCvVere rebuke. 
[f, in calling slaveholders *menstealers,” or b 

ome other hard name, which the bible justifies, 
the Society is not found **speaking the truth in 


love” and speaking it 8olemnly and tenderly, 


then it is answerable to God and man for a 
great offence. -If it utters its reproofs, to in- 
dulge a mah | 
ous spirit, rather than to obey in meekness 8uch 
Divine commands, as **thou shalt not suffer gin 
upon thy neighbor;” —*&cry aloud and 8pare 
not;”'—*4how my people their ons,” 
then I admit its deep culpability. I confess to 
you, sir, that I am, by no means, ure that the 
Society is entirely innocent on this point. Its 
writers and lecturers abound in hard names 
and withering denunciations; and, unless they 
have & very unusual share of holiness, it must 
be, that, sometimes at least, a wrong spirit has 
a greater or less share in prompting the severi- 
ty. I doubt not, that this is the point, on which, 
more than on any other, the Society is liable 
to err; and, on this point, therefore, more than 
on any other, it needs the watchfulness, advice 
and prayers of all who would bave it conduct 
is boly enterprise with an. unexceptionable 
temper, Whilst | admit the powibility—1 will 
$y the probability—that the Society has erred 
on the point in question, I do not hevitate to 
affirm, that, in respect of a pious, forbearing, 
and charitable spirit, its members can bear a 
comparison with those of any other benevolent 
Society, You will allow, that, in the number- 
less outrages which have been visited on the 
abolitionists of our country, they have, almost 


invariably, exhibited an eminently meek and 


patient aad ſorbearing spirit- Now, is it rea- 
50nable—is it either philosophical or scriptural 
—to look amongst the graces of meckness and 
patience and forbearance for malignant and 
Slanderous dispositions, which are $0 freely 
imputed to us? When he, whose characteristic 
charity *beareth all things,” utters the lan 

of bible severity about a given in, it is certain- 
ly not to be taken for granted, that he is actu- 
ated by an unkind and censorious spirit. From 
the fact, that such « $pirit is entirely out of 
harmony with his general character, it is but 
reavwnable to ude, that be indulges it but 
rarely, if at all. 


Allow me, dear Sir, at the close of my letter, 
to express the hope, that, since you agree with 
the American Anti-Slavery Socirty in its lead- 
ing principles, you will not much suffer 
the errors, whether of judgment or temper, 
_ yu may —— . ly discoy _— it, to 

your giving to it the much ed 
much Latent nfrrnce of your good ==" 


| am, very respectiully, yours, 
GzanmrT Szrita. 
Paerboro', June 19, 1838, . 
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